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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the process of college choice 
focusing on the earlier stages of the college choice process among 
4,923 high school students (3,110 students participated by returning 
completed surveys) involving 21 high schools in Indiana. The study 
attempted to: (1) construct a mid-range model representing the searc^ 
phase of the college choice process; (2) determine what factors 
accounted for the variance within this mid-range model; and (3) test 
the variables found in the model using a structural equations 
modeling technique. Study variables involved student background, 
attitudes, parental support, and search criterion. Among 11 
conclusions were the following: female students appear to have a 
stronger commitment toward their after-high-school plans; male 
students receive more parental support than female students; fathers 
with lower levels of education provide more encouragement for their 
child's educational plans; and the search stage of student college 
choice has structure and can be represented by a mid-range model. A 
description is provided of the final empirical model that was 
developed from the study, followed by explanations of the influential 
impact of each of the variables on student search process. 
Recommendations for policymakers, secondary and post secondary 
institutions, and researchers are provided. Th€ appendix includes the 
student questionnaires developed for the study Contains a 104-item 
bibliography . (GLR) 
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An empirical look at the search stage of the student college choice process. 



Introduction : 

This year (1990) in America, approximately 2.3 million new students will enroll as 
college freshman (Sheler, Toch, Morse, Heupler, & Linnon, 1989, p. 57) in, what is for 
many, one of life's most consequential rites of passage. For some, choosing a college is a 
painstaking process. For others, it is almost accidental. For another group, it is never a 
consideration ( Chang e. 1986). The "complex, multistage process during which an 
individual develops aspirations to continue formal education beyond high school, 
followed later by a decision to attend a specific college, university, or institution of 
advanced vocational training" is known as 'student college choice' (Hossler, Braxton, & 
Coopersmith, 1989, p. 234). 

Purpose of the Study 

Many previous studies of student college choice focused on the outcomes of the 
college-selection process, which are extremely important to administrators and public 
policy makers if they are to make economically efficient decisions regarding student 
recruitment. However, in this study the focus was on the process of college choice rather 
than the outcomes. The study focused on earlier stages of the college choice process; 
theory holds that interventions are most critical during these earlier stages. Process 
considerations centered on the personal and social phenomena that affected the way the 
college choice process was conducted (Litten, 1982). Furthermore, this study looked 
specifically at the search stage of the larger model of student college choice. Since 
research is scant on the search phase, this was designed as an exploratory study. 

The purposes of this study are to 1) construct a mid-range model which 
represented the search phase of the college choice process, 2) determine what factors 
accounted for the variance within this mid-range model of the search phase, and 3) test 
the variables in this model with a structural equations modeling technique. 
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A mid-range model was posited to represent the search stage of the choice 
process. The term *mid-range model' was adapted from Merton (1957) who used 
'middle range' theory as a means for describing a smaller part of a general theory (in 
Hossler, et al., 1989). This mid-range model included relevant variables that may 
advance understanding of the college selection process. The mid-range model also 
represented an expansion of an existing model of the college choice process. 

The second purpose of the study was to determine the factors that accounted for 
the variance in the mid-range model of the search phase. In previous studies, little 
attention had been given to the factors associated with the search stage of student 
college choice. Many decisions affecting students' futures likely occur in the search 
stage. While extant research exists for the first and third stage of the process, 
predisposition and choice, respectively, more research is needed to highlight factors 
which affect the search phase. 

A structural equations modeling technique was used to test the relationships 
among the dependent variable and the independent variables in the study. The 
independent variables included the amount of thinking a student has done about her/his 
plans alter high school, the student's high school curricular track, who the student has 
talked with most about his/her after-high-school plans, what kind of support the student 
received from parents, the amount of reported parental support (non-material) for 
educational plans after high school, and the level of parental financial support for their 
child's education, student gender, student grade point average, student ethnicity, and the 
level of parental education. The dependent variable, titled 'search', was constructed of 
three variables. These variables included how much a student had thought about her/his 
after-high-school plans, the number of postsecondary educational institutions she/he 
listed on her/his survey, and the student's preferences toward characteristics related to 
postsecondary institutions. 

Finally, the structural equations modeling technique used in this study attempted 
to illumine and clarify relationships among variables. The advantage of this technique 
was to test a proposed model that could measure complex relationships while providing 
suggested modifications for improving the model. Through this technique, the author 



attempted to identify the primary causal relationships in the search stage of the college 
choice process. 

Theoretical Framework 

The major development of college choice models began in two academic areas. 
Economists began to view college choice from a rational, economic view. The college 
choice decision, according to economists, is explainable by a rational investment model 
in which aspiring students determine the rate-of-retum on a college education before 
deciding to attend (Jackson, 1982). While economists look toward income differences of 
college graduates and non-college workers, sociologis's view college choice from the 
status attainment perspective. The status attainment hterature focuses on how parents' 
status levels affect future plans of their children. From the sociological perspective, 
parental variables and student background characteristics are deemed important. 

While these two perspectives dominated the early research of college choice, each 
perspective could benefit from aspects of the other. As a result, models which combined 
the econometric and the sociological theories were developed mainly in response to the 
strong correlations between income and status attainment. Combined views utilized the 
theoretical frameworks described above while adding other factors in the pursuit of a 
larger, more encompassing theory. 

Combined models of student college choice provided a perspective that 
recognized the developmental nature of the college choice process. Several models of 
student college choice assume that college choice is a developmental process (D. 
Chapman, 1981; R. Chapman, 1984; Jackson, 1982; and Litten, 1982). The advantage of 
developmental college choice models is that they enable researchers and policy makers 
to focus on specific stages of the college choice process. Since the present study focuses 
on a specific stage of the college choice process, the combined models are most 
applicable to this research. The combined models have typically identified three or more 
stages in the college choice process. Major contributors of combined models include D. 
Chapman's Conceptual Model (1981), which was one of the first descriptive models of 
college choice; Jackson's Three Phase Model (1982), which includes a preference phase, 
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an exclusion phase, and a choice phase; Litten's Three Phase Model (1982), which 
includes the predisposition phase, the exploratory stage, and the application/ 
matriculation stage; R. Chapman's Behavioral Model (1984), which includes a series of 
five interrelated phases; and the Hossler and Gallagher Three-Stage Model (1987). 

The theoretical framework used for this study was the college choice model 
advanced by Hossler and Gallagher (1987). *This model drew upon previous models of 
college choice by D. Chapman, (1981); R. Chapman, (1984); Jackson, (1982); and Litten, 
(1982). These models suggested that student college choice could best be viewed as a 
developmental process spanning many years of information gathering and decision- 
making. 

Hossler and Gallagher's (1987) Three-Stage Model 

The Hossler and Gallagher model postulates that students move toward an 
increased understanding of their postsecondary educational options as they progress 
through high school. In this model, the first stage of the student college choice process is 
called the predisposition stage. During this developmental stage, a student determines 
whether she or he would like to continue his or her education beyond high school. A 
student progresses to the next stage of the process when he or she makes the decision to 
consider, that is, to become predisposed, toward postsecondary attendance. 
Theoretically, the interaction of student characteristics and environmental variables such 
as socioeconomic status, student ability, achievement, race, and gender have an effect 
upon the : c pirations of the student. 

Once a decision has been made to consider postsecondary options, the student 
moves to the second developmental stage, called search. The search stage consists of 
information gathering activities used in investigating postsecondary alternatives. This 
stage may begin with listening passively to information about postsecondary 
opportunities; students may store these bits of information in mind for later use. The 
search stage has been characterized by Hossler and Gallagher as a period when 
increased 'interaction between potential matriculants and institutions' occurs (p. 9). 
Students search for institutions with relevant attributes. The student m.oves into the third 



stage of the process when he or she selects a set of institutions for consideration. 

In the choice stage of the Hossler and Gallagher model, students evaluate the set 
of institutions selected for consideration. This evaluation process allows the student to 
narrow down his or her selection to a specific institution or set of institutions to which he 
or she will apply. The process is complete when the student receives acceptance letters 
and selects an institution to attend. 

The model-building effort of this study was an attempt to extend previous models 
of student college choice. Hossler and Gallagher (1987) suggested that the next step to 
advance the study of college choice should be focused on a specific stage of college 
choice. Following this suggestion, this study focused on the search stage of college 
choice. 

Search 

During this critical stage, many variables affect decisions about postsecondary 
alternatives. A student enters the search stage upon aspiring to postsecondary education. 
The term 'aspiration' appears to be the key to movement from the earlier predisposition 
phase to the search phase (R. Chapman, 1984; Hossler and Gallagher, 1987; Jackson 
1982), Aspiration is described as an activity that comes from the depths of personal 
experience and expresses an individual's hopes about the future (D. Chapman, 1981; 
Tyson, 1984). A student who is thinking about education after high school is said to 
have aspirations for postsecondar)' education. 

What is important to note at this point ir the nature of these aspirations. 
Aspirations are not necessarily rooted in reality. Many students aspire for careers that 
require more academic ability and discipline than the students possess; other students 
may aspire to attend postsecondary institutions beyond their financial means; some 
students may include postsecondary institutions in their choice set that do not have the 
academic program (major) needed to reach their career goal. What likely occurs in the 
search stage of the student college choice process is the blend of aspirations and reality 
into educational expectations. Students in the search stage begin to test their aspirations 
and abilities against an array of postsecondary options. These educational expectations 



become the template for selecting postsecondary institutions to include in the choice set. 

The search stage appears to be the critical time period for students to move 
toward actualizing aspirations. According to the results of a statewide survey of Indiana 
ninth-grade students, eighty-three percent of the students who returned the survey 
indicated postsecondary educational aspirations (Weber, 1990). ^ ^nless there is a 
dramatic change in the intervening years, only half of these aspirants will matriculate 
(Hossler & Schmit, In progress). It is clear that something occurs during these critical 
years that diminishes the aspirations of a significant portion of Indiana young people. A 
closer look at the search stage may suggest interventions that could result in more 
students fulfilling her or his aspirations. 

Population and Sample 

This study builds upon an existing database gathered by the Indiana College 
Placement and Assessment Center (ICPAC)^ The ICPAC database included a 
longitudinal study of 4,923 high school students from twenty-one high schools in the state 
of Indiana. These students were part of a large-scale postsecondary encouragement 
program in Indiana and represented the range of students within the state. Students 
began participation in this study as ninth graders and are now part of a five-year 
longitudinal study funded by the Lilly Endowment. 

Since the study focuses on the search stage of student college choice, only 
students who were predisposed to attending some form of postsecondary education were 
selected from the sample for inclusion in the study. The students were selected if they 
had indicated any form of postsecondary plans for education after high school. This was 
based on the student question in Sur\'ey One which asked. What is the highest level of 
education you expect to achieve?. The selection of the sub-sample is consistent with the 
Hossler and Gallagher Model (1987), which describes predisposition as the student's 
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decision or aspiration to continue his/her lormal education after high school. Tlie sub- 
sample contained 642 respondents. 

Data Collection 

In January of 1987, Student Survey One and Parent Survey One (see Appendix A) 
were mailed directly to ninth-grade student Households (N= 4,923) of the 21 high schools. 
The parent and student surveys were mailed together. The initial return rate for student 
questionnaires was 50.2% (2,470 respondents). Attempts were made to increase the 
return rate; these included a second mailing of surveys to nonrespondents (February 
1987) and a telephone interview of a sample of non-respondents (N = 125) by the Center 
for Survey Research at Indiana University. These attempts increased the response rate 
to 63% (3,110 surveys). 

Hossler and Stage (1988) found no significant difference between the respondents 
from the telephone and the survey response groups on the demographic characteristics of 
gender, ethnicity, and parental martial status. African American respondents were 
actually more likely to have returned the survey although the differences were not 
significant. There were significant differences in parental educational status, parental 
occupational status, and family income levels. Parents of the telephone response group 
generally had lower expectations for their child's education. Additionally, students who 
were undecided or not planning to attend a postsecondary educational institution were 
less likely to return the surveys. While these results indicate some diA^^rences between 
the two groups, the sub-groups identified above are represented in the ICPAC data set 
and should therefore provide generalizability across the larger population. 

In February of 1987, Student Survey Two and Parent Survey Two (see Appendix 
B) were mailed to 3,110 households who responded to Survey One. The return rate on 
the second survey was 44%. No additional attempts were made by ICPAC to increase 
the return rates for Survey Two. 

Approximately one year later, in April of 1988, Student Survey Three and Parent 
Survey Three (see Appendbc C) were mailed to the same students and parents as Survey 
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Two (N=3,080)^ Survey 3 students were in tenth grade. The initial response to Survey 
3 was 21% or 646 respondents. The response rate was increased to 28.5% (N=877) 
after subsequent communications, which included a postcard reminder (May 1988) and a 
second mailing of questionnaires to nonrespondents (June 1988). 

While the response rate was lower than anticipated (28.5% on Survey Three 
compared to 63% on Survey One), another generalizability study compared the original 
sample group with the subsample (Hossler & Stage, in press). The study showed very 
similar results between both groups. Virtually the same educational levels of parents 
were represented in the two groups. Twenty-four percent of the fathers in both groups 
had completed at least a bachelor's degree while 17% of the mothers in the original 
sample and 18% of the subsample had completed a bachelor's degree. For both sample 
groups, 71% of the parents v^ere married and had 1.23 number of children enrolled in 
postsecondary education. 

Minority students, who were overrepresented in the original study, were slightly 
underrep-esented in the subsample (10% compared to 7%)^ Finally, the aspiration 
level for parents and students were similar for both groups. Sixty-eight percent of the 
parents in the original sample and 69% in the subsample had aspirations of at least a 
bachelor's degree for their children. The students in the original sample who expected 
to earn at least a bachelor's degree was 63% while the subsample was 64%. 

In strumentation 

This study includes a set of matched surveys from students and their parents. The 
initial survey instruments were developed by the Indiana College Placement and 
Assessment Center in consultation with a panel of experts in student college choice 
research and survey research methodology. Many of the questions on the surveys were 
adapted from previous research on student college choice. These questions included 
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demographic items such as family size, ethnicity, educational background, occupation, 
and family income. Other items in the surveys related to characteristics of postsecondary 
educational institutions. Much of the literature on the latter stages of the college choice 
process focus on the relationships of characteristics such as institutional size, distance 
from home, reputation, and cost, with college choice. The panel of experts theorized 
that these characteristics might inform ICPAC about the types of information needed by 
ninth grade students. 

The development of the third set of questionnaires occurred in a similar fashion, 
with consultation and advice from members of the expert panel. This set of 
questionnaires included a mixture of items from surveys one and two plus the addition of 
new questions (see Appendix C). This mixture of questions enabled the investigaior to 
track the stability of postsecondary aspirations and to introduce new questions related to 
the middle stage, the search stage, of student college choice. The questionnaires were 
field tested with tenth-grade students and parents for face validity and comprehension. 
Modifications to the surveys were made based on the suggestions received. 

The questionnaires (three student and three parent) were administered over a 
two-year period and covered a wide range of concerns thought to be associated with 
student college choice. The survey items drawn from the six questionnaires and 
theorized to be relevant to the search stage of student college choice are described in 
detail in the following section. 

Measurement of Variables 

The variables selected for inclusion in this search model have been associated with 
postsecondary participation in the student college choice literature. It should be noted, 
however, that this association has not been specifically related to the search stage of the 
college choice process. As these variables have been found to be associated with either 
the predisposition or choice stages, the investigator included them in this study's model 
of the search phase. 

Each of the variables described below i^ reflected in specific questions from the 
surveys. The variables h duded in this study and the theorized relationships among the 
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variables are represented in Figure 1. The variables can be grouped into four types: 1) 
background variables, 2) student attitude variables, 3) parental support variables, and 4) 
the search, or criterion variables. The structural relationship among the variables is 
discussed later in a section on Statistical Procedure-LISREL Analysis. 

Background Variables 

The background variables included in this study are outside the main model but 
are theorized to affect variables in the main model, lliese variables are gender (Hanson 
& Litten, 1982; Hossler & Stage, 1987; Stage & Hossler, 1989), parental educational 
levels (Carpenter & Fleishman, 1987; Hossler & Stage, 1987; Jackson, 1986; Litten, 1982; 
Solomon & Taubman, 1973, Tuttle, 1981), grade point average (Bishop, 1977; Jackson, 
1986; Jackson, 1982; Tillery, 1973), and the student's minority status (Litten, 1972; 
Manski & Wise, 1983). These variables, posited to be factors in the student college 
choice process, had not been attributed specifically to the search stage. The investigator 
posited that these variables contributed to this proposed mid-range model through other 
variables specified in the model. 

Student Attitude Variables 

The variables from the students' questionnaire used to measure student attitude 
are represented by the following questions. 

How much do you think about your plans after high school? In this model, the question is 
represented by the variable name THINK. The THINK variable is measured using a 4- 
category scile ranging from a great deal to not at all. The investigator posited that 
students who think more about their plans after high school is a variable that jointly affects 
the STUDENT ATTITUDE construct in this mid-range model of search. 

WJiat type of high school courses are you currently enrolled in? In this model, the question 
was represented by the variable name, HSTRACK. The HSTRACK variable was 
mea.sured using a 3-category scale including college track, vocational/technical track, and 
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Figure 1 . Mid-Range Model of Search 
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general track. The investigator posited that students enrolled in a college preparatory high 
school canicular track is a variable that jointly affects the STUDENT ATTITUDE 
construct in this mid-range model of search. 

Wlio have you talked with most about your plans after high school? 
In this model, the question is represented by* the variable name STALK. The STALK 
variable is measured using an 8-category scale that includes parents, friends, and school 
personnel. The investigator posited that students who talked more with parents about their 
postsecondary plans is a variable that jointly affects the STUDENT ATTITUDE construct 
in this mid-range model of search. 

Parental Support Variables 

The variables from the parents' questionnaire used for the parental support 
variables were represented by the following questions. Responses and variable names 
associated with these variables are in Appendix F. 

How much encouragement have you given your son or daughter to continue his or her 
education after high school? In th's model, the question was represented by the variable 
name PSUPPORT. The PSUPPORT variable was measured using a 5-category scale 
ranging from strongly encouraged to strongly discouraged. The investigator posited that 
parental encouragement is a variable that jointly affects the PARENTAL SUPPORT 
construct in this mid-range model of search. 

The cost of attending college (excluding room and board) can be very different for different 
types of schools. From the range of costs below, please indicate how much you might be 
willing to spend to send your son or daughter to a college or vocational school In this 
model, the question was represented by the variable name PSIPAY. The PSIPAY 
variable was measured on a 7 -category scale ranging from $1,000 to more than $10,000. 
The investigator posited that a higher degree of financial support from parents is a variable 
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that jointly affects the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct in this mid-range model of 
search. 

How much encouragement (support) from your parents have you received to continue your 
education after high school? This variable was from the students' questionnaire and is 
theorized to affect the parental support variable. In this model, the question was 
represemed by the variable name SSUPPORT. The SSUPPORT variable was measured 
using a 5-catcgory scale ranging from strongly encouraged to strongly discouraged. The 
investigator posited that a higher degree of perceived parental support is a variable that 
jointly affects the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct in this mid-range model of search. 

Search Variables 

The variables from the students' questionnaire used as joint indicators for the 
search variable were represented by the following questions. 

If you are planning to continue your education after high school, have you thought about 
what colleges or vocational schools you might attend? Jn this model, the question was 
represented by the variable name PSITHINK. The PSITHINK variable was measured 
using a 4-category scale ranging from a great deal to not at all. This study posited that 
the degree to which a student thought about colleges or vocational schools he or she might 
attend is indicator of the SEARCH construct in this mid-range model of search. 

If you have thought about where you would continue your education, please write the names 
of the colleges or vocational schools that you have thought about attending. In this model, 
the question was represented by the variable name STUPSI. The STUPSI variable 
accounted for the number of institutions a student listed on his or her survey and v/as 
measured by a 6-categor>' scale ranging from 0 institutions listed to 5 institutions listed; 
the survey allowed five lines for entry of institutional names. The investigator posited 
that the number of institutions listed is an indicator of the SEARCH construct in this mid- 
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range model of search. 

Questions 15 through 22 will describe some facts about colleges and vocational schools. 
These eight questions included such institutional characteristics as distance from home, 
school costs, school size, school's reputation, etc. The responses for these questions were 
measured on a 5-point Likert-type scale ranging from very important to not important. 
SPECIO was created by summing the responses from each question. The sum of these 
questions was divided by eight to produce an average score defined as the student's 
specificity criterion in the tenth grade, or SPECIO. The SPECIO variable was recoded 
from a continuous variable to a 6-category scale ranging from not specific to very 
specific. The investigator posited that students who have very specific opinions about 
colleges or vocational schools is an indicator of the SEARCH construct in this mid-range 
model of search. 

Search model 

The variables from the student and parent questionnaires were represented in this 
model of the search phase of student college choice, a model employing latent variables. 
This model included background characteristics and posited the relationships among all 
variables. Typically, structural equation models are based on explicitly measured 
variables. 

The structural equations model, based on the statistical procedure LISREL, 
utilizes latent, unmeasured constructs. The LISREL model in its most general form 
assumes that there is a causal structure among a set of latent variables. In LISREL, 
variables are termed measurement variables and can be combined to represent latent 
variables , which are theorized to have a direct effect on the dependent variable 
(Joreskog & Sorbom, 1984). 

The dependent variable in this study was termed SEARCH. Operationally, this 
dependent variable was defined by three measurement variables. The first measurement 
variable was the survey question that asked whether the student thought about 
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postsccondaty schools she or he might attend (PSITHINK). A greater level of thinking 
about the school(s) she or he might attend is a variable that may contribute to the 
SEARCH construct in this mid-range model of search. The second measurement 
variable was represented by the number of institutions a student indicated on his or her 
sunry. The author theorized that a student in the search phase of college choice would 
list more institutions on her or his survey. The final measurement variable for the 
dependent variable was the specificity variable (SPECIO). The author theorized that 
students with great amounts of specificity in the tenth grade is a variable that may 
contribute to the SEARCH construct in the mid-range model of search. The dependent 
variable in this study was SEARCH as represented by three measurement variables and 
theoretically affected by latent variables (STUDENT ATHTUDE and PARENTAL 
SUPPORT) in the causal chain. 

Statistical Procedure - LISREL Analysis 

The focus of this study was a mid-range model of the search stage of student 
college choice. This model was analyzed using LISREL^ which is the acronym for the 
analysis of Unear Structural RELationships by maximum likelihood, instrumental 
variables, and least squares methods. Joreskog and Sorbom (1984) described LISREL as 
a computer program for estimating the unknown coefficients in a set of linear structural 
equations. LISREL analysis extended regression analysis and analysis of variance to 
estimate more complex models (Stage, 1990). 

LISREL was selected for this study since it was similar to path analysis but 
required fewer restrictions on the variables being analyzed. This was necessitated by the 
basic nature of this research and the complex model that resulted from the review of 
literature. The purpose of this research was to test a detailed theoretical model of the 
search stage of student college choice, and this testing process required the ability to 
make adjustments in the model with the guidance of an analytical procedure. LISREL 
provides such guidance as it utilizes data to assist in refining the model for 'goodness-of- 
fit'. 

For this study, LISREL VI was used as a USERPROC (user procedui e) within 
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SPSS-Xl Prior to setting the parameters for the LISREL program, an SPSS system file 
was created. Several SPSS analyses produced frequency counts used as consistency 
checks with previous research using the first year data (see Hossler and Stage, 1987; 
Stage and Hossler, 1989). 

The next step involved defining initial parameters for the LISREL analysis. 
LISREL was programmed to read raw data within SPSS-X using a covariance matrix. 
The parameters within LISREL allow the use of pairwise deletion or listwise deletion to 
restrict the data. In listwise calculations, each covariance is based on all the cases 
(respondents) having information available on all the variables included in the model; 
pairwise is less restrictive and produces covariances for only the relevant pair of variables 
(Hayduk, 1987, p. 326). The original sub-sample contained 642 cases, however, the 
number of valid cases was restricted to 478 with the use of the more restrictive, listwise 
covariance matrix. 

The means, variances, and covariances of the measured variables were calculated 
and represented the known data. In the covariance matrix, ihe three variable sets with 
the highest correlations were: 1) mother's educational level and father's educational level 
(MEDUC-FEDUC), 2) father's educational level and parental willingness to pay for 
specified amount of postsecondary school costs (FEDUC-PSIPAY), and, 3) the number 
of postsecondary educational institutions listed by the student and the amount of thinking 
a student had done about schools (STUPSI-PSITHINK). All three sets were 
theoretically consistent as represented by the mid-range model of search (see Figure 1); 
mother's education and father's education were both exogenous variables; father's 
education had been freed to affect the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct; the 
PARENTAL SUPPORT construct was jointly measured by PSIPAY; and STUPSI and 
PSITHINK were joint indicators of the SEARCH construct. 

The means, variances, and covariances of the latent constructs (STUDENT 
ATTITUDE, PARENTAL SUPPORT, and SEARCH), the relationships among the 
latent constructs, and the relationships linking the constructs to the measurement 



^ SPSS-X is ihe acronym for Statistical Package for Social Sciences, Version 10. 
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variables were unknown and estimated using LISREL. These represented LISREL's 
three basic equations. The model was specified using the eight matrices. The first four 
(Beta, Gamma, Lambda-X and Lambda-Y) are matrices of structural coefficients that 
come directly from the three basic equations. 

Beta represents the relationship between the latent constructs, while Gamma links 
the exogenous variables with the endogenous (or latent) constructs. Lambda-Y links the 
endogenous (or latent) constructs to the endogenous (or measurement) indicators. Since 
this model had no exogenous latent constructs (only exogenous measurement variables), 
Lambda-X which links exogenous constructs with exogenous indicators was not used. 

Phi, psi, theta epsilon, and theta delta are the remaining matrices and are all 
variance /covariance matrices. The Phi matrix contained the variance/covariances among 
the five exogenous variables in the study - gender, feduc, GPA, meduc, and ethnicity. In 
this model, the exogenous variables are all single-indicator variables, therefore, the Phi 
matrix contained all zeros and utilized the correlations with which the program started 
(Stage, 1990). Psi, theta-epsilon, and theta-delta are matrices for the residual covariance 
terms. Theta Delta was not needed since the exogenous variables were single indicator 
variables. 

The model (see F' ure 1) posited that the latent constructs of STUDENT 
ATTITUDE and PAREN AL bUPPORT were joint indicators of search. No 
relationship between student attitude and parental support was indicated in the initial 
analysis. The exogenous variables, that were outside the model, were freed to estimate 
effects on STUDENT ATTITUDE and PARENTAL SUPPORT (as signified by the 
arrows) but not on the search construct. It was theorized that the exogenous variables 
would indirectly affect search through the STUDENT ATTITUDE and PARENTAL 
SUPPORT constructs. 

Research Questions 

This study is guided by research questions related to the development of a mid- 
range model of the search phase of student college choice. This mid-range model is a 
result of the review of literat ire and reflects the use of surveys administered in this 
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exploratory study of Indiana high school sii.\k'iits. The questions that follow are related 
to the variables selected for inclusion in the study. Using LISREL to test the proposed 
mid-range model requires research questions related to the contributions each variable 
makes to the overall model. The purposes oi this research were to propose a mid-range 
model of search, determine what factors accounted for the variance within this model, 
and test these variables with a structural equations modeling technique. The following 
research questions guided this analysis: 



Question 1 : Do the following variables associated with the STUDENT ATTITUDE 
construct make a significant contribution to this mid-range model of search? 

a. students who think a great deal about their after-high-school plans, 

b. students who take a college-track high school curriculum, and 

c. students who talk more with their parents about their after-high-school plans. 

Question 2 : Do the following variables associated with the PARENTAL SUPPORT 
construct make a significant contribution to this mid-range model of search? 

a. students' who perceive higher levels of parental encouragement for their after- 
high-school plans, 

b. students' whose parents indicate higher degrees of encouragement for the 
student's after-high-school plans, and 

c. parents' willingness to spend larger amounts of resources for postsecondary 
education. 

Question 3 : Do the following factors associated with the SEARCH construct make a 
significant contribution to this mid-range model of search? 

a. students' with a preference for institutional size, location, distance from home, 
reputation^ social activity programs, cost, school that parents like, and school 
with good job placement; 

b. students' who have thought about what institutions they might attend; and 

c. students' who have hsted specific postsecondary institutions that are of interest. 

Question 4 : Do the background factors of student gender, student grade point average, 
student ethnicity, and parental levels of education, make a significant contribution to this 
mid-range model of search? 

Question 5 : Does this proposed mid-range model of search make a significant 
contribution to the understanding of the search stage of student college choice? 
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Results 

Joreskog and Sorbom (1984) describe several assessment tools, available from the 
LISREL analysis, for assessing an acceptable fit of the model with the data: 1) the 
covariance matrix, 2) squared multiple correlations, 2) modification indices, 3) the chi- 
square measure, 4) the goodness-of-fit index, and, 5) the root mean square residual 
index. The LISREL analysis that follows discusses each of the tools in relation to the 
analysis. 

The first task in reviewing the LISREL analysis was to examine the results to 
determine what quantities or coefficients had unreasonable values. According to 
Joreskog and Sorbom (1984), unreasonable values are negative variances, correlations 
greater than one in magnitude, and covariance or correlation matrices which are not 
positive definite (p. I. 36). If unreasonable values were present, there may be a 
fundamental error within the model. Careful review of the indicators found all values in 
each matrix within acceptable range. 

Another indicator of a successful LISREL program run was squared multiple 
correlations. Joreskog and Sorbom (1984) designed LISREL to provide squared multiple 
correlations for each measurement variable separately plus coefficients of determination 
for all the observed variables jointly (as measured through latent constructs). They 
defined squared multiple correlations as a measure of the strength of relationship, and 
the coefficients of determination as a measure of the strength of several relationships 
jointly (p. I. 37). Values for the squared multiple correlation coefficient should lie 
between zero and positive one. 

In an earlier run, the squared multiple correlations for the Y-variables were all 
within the range specified (zero and positive one). However, the squared multiple 
correlations foi the structural equations (or the latent variables) had one measure out of 
range. The SEARCH variable had a coefficient of 1.044. A coefficient above positive 
one indicated instability of the model. While the coefficient for the search construct 
exceeded the acceptable range, the program produced the output requested. This output 
suggested that the model successfully converged but the coefficient of 1.044 indicated 
instability of the model. The output provide guidance in resolving the instability problem 
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on the search construct. 

After examining the indices, the option to free the causal path between the 
PARl-NTAL SUPPORT latent construct and the STUDENT ATTITUDE construct was 
judged to be theoretically sound. This was consistent with the college choice literature 
since parental support has been positively correlated with student aspirations toward 
postsecordary education (Gilmour, et al. (1078), Ekstrom (1985), Hossler and Stage 
(1988), and Parents. Programs, and Pennsylvania Students (1984). 

A freed causal path between PARENTAL SUPPORT and STUDENT ATTITUDE 
produced squared multiple correlations within the range specified for an acceptable 
model. All squared multiple correlation coefficients were within the range of zero and 
positive one. 

Once a stable model had been identified, several goodness indicators were used to 
examine the fit of the model to the data. These indices were the chi-square measure, 
the goodness-of-fit index, the adjusted goodness of fit index, and the root mean square 
residual index. 

In the final run of the analysis, the chi-square to degrees of freedom ratio was 1.94 
to 1. According to Joreskog and Sorbom (1984), the recommended ratio of chi-square to 
degrees of freedom should be less than 2.5 to 1, which was true for this model. The 
goodness-of-fit index for this model was 0.968. The goodness-of-fit index measures the 
relative amount of variance and covariance explained by the model. The closer to 1, the 
better fit of the model to the data (Stage, 1990). The adjusted goodness of fit index for 
this model was 0.940. 

The final measure for determining the fit of the model was the root mean square 
residual. The root square mean residual should be closer to zero for a strong model. 
The residual was 0.041 for this model and within the desired range. 

Discussion 

The final empirical model, presented in Figure 2, describes the significant paths in 
the model. The goodness-of-fit indicators, described in the previous section, provided 
measures of a stable and converged model. A description of the influence of each set of 
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** p< .01 
*** p<.001 



Figure 2. Reduced Patli Model of the Search Mid- Range Model, 
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variables within the model will be discussed. The results begin with the background 
characteristics, which were freed to estimate the influence on the two latent constructs of 
student attitude and parental support. 

The Influence of the Background Characteristics 

In the initial model, the background characteristics (gender, father's educational 
background, mother's educational background, student self-reported GPA and the 
student's ethnic background) were theorized to affect student attitude and parental 
support. What follows is a discussion of the paths from the background variables to the 
latent endogenous constructs of STUDENT ATTITUDE and PARENTAL SUPPORT. 
The STUDENT ATTITUDE construct was measured with survey questions about the 
amount of thinking a student does about his or her plans after high school, the high 
school curricular track the student was enrolled, and the person(s) the student talked to 
the most about his or her plans after high school. The variables were measured so that a 
student who thought more about afler-high-school plans, who was enrolled in the college- 
prep track, and who talked more with pa ^nts about plans after high school would have a 
stronger student attitude toward postsecondury educational planning. Furthermore, the 
PARENTAL SUPPORT construct was measured by survey questions about the amount 
of support that a student reported receiving from his or her parents, the amount of 
parental support for a student's after-high-school plans as reported by the parent, anJ tlit 
amount of money parents would be willing to pay for their child's education. A high 
value on the PARENT SUPPORT construct would be indicative of a student who 
reports strong encouragement from his or her parents, parents who report strong 
encouragement for their student's plans, and parents v/hc are willing to spend a greater 
amount for their child's education. 

In the final model (see Figure 2), gender was significantly and negatively related to 
the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct, at the p<.001 level. This suggests that female 
students may have less parental support than their male counterparts and is consistent 
with previous research. Additionally, gender was significantly and positively related to 
the STUDENT ATTITUDE construct, at the p<.05 level, suggesting that while males 
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receive greater support from parents for postsecondary aspirations, females in the tenth 
grade have a stronger interest in planning for college. 

The second background variable was father's level of education. This variable was 
significantly and negatively related to the STUDENT ATTITUDE construct but 
positively and significantly related to the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct; both were 
significant at the p<.01 level. The measurement variable for father's education 
produced a larger value for more education completed. 

The results on the relationship between father's level of education and STUDENT 
ATTITUDE suggest that having a father with higher levels of education, directly and 
i:.;gatively affects the student's attitude in the search stage model of student college 
choice. This inverse relationship may be explained by the indirect effect of father's 
education as mediated through the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct. Father's 
education was positively and significantly related to the PARENTAL SUPPORT 
variable. 

Conversely, father's with lower levels of education appear to support student 
aspirations to a greater extent than fathers with higher levels of education. This suggests 
that a less-educated father has a greater impact on the student's thinking about plans 
after high school, on the high school curricular track the student is in, and on the amount 
of talking with his children. Regarding the relationship between father's level of 
education and PARENTAL SUPPORT, the results suggest that a father with lower 
levels of education may have less money to invest in his child's education. This 
relationship is unclear since a student could continue to feel supported by his or her 
parent and the parent could report a high degree of support, yet, the resources may not 
be available for supporting education. This may reduce the effect of this latent construct 
on the dependent variable, SEARCH. 

Mother's educational background was not directly related to the STUDENT 
ATTITUDE construct. The relationship between these two variables was negative, 
similar to the father's level of education, but the relationship was not significant. 
However, the relationship between mother's level of education and the PARENTAL 
SUPPORT construct was significantly and positively related (at p<.01). This suggests 
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that the effect of mother's education on the search stage of student college choice may 
be indirect through parental support. The results of the analysis on the parental 
education variable prompted a closer look at the measurement variable, PSUPPORT. 
The PSUPPORT variable was measured by how much encouragement a parent reported 
giving to his or her son or daughter for continued education after high school. The 
responses ranged from strongly encouraged to strongly discouraged. The surveys 
administered in this study did QQi ask which parent was filling out the survey in relation 
to the student filling out his or her survey. However, this question was asked for the past 
three years in ICPAC's annual survey of 9th grade students (Weber, 1990). In each year, 
the percentage of mothers filling out the parent survey was 67% while the percentage of 
fathers filling out the survey was 25%. Since the sub-sample of this study is 
representative of students who return surveys, the proportion of mothers filling out the 
parent survey would be similar to the ICPAC survey results. With this assumption, the 
PSUPPORT variable would more likely represent a mother's support for her child's 
education rather than a combined support of father and mother. This may have 
contributed to the decreased affect of mother's education on the student attitude 
construct since most of the impact of mother's education would be centered in the 
parental support variable. 

Student grade point average was significantly related to both latent constructs. 
Student CPA was positively related to STUDENT ATTITUDE at the p<.001 level. 
This suggests that a student with higher grades in tenth grade would have more positive 
student attitude about postsecondary educational planning. Student CPA was positively 
and significantly related to PARENTAL SUPPORT but at the p<.05 level of 
significance. Parents likely view grades as important to future plans but not to the same 
degree as students. 

Ethnicity, defined as majority/minority, was not related to parental support but was 
significantly and negatively related to student attitude. This suggests that minority 
students are more likely to have a positive atfitude about postsecondary educational 
plans. It is not clear what this means for the SEARCH construct since a direct path was 
not indicated nor suggested by the LISREL analysis between this construct and ethnicity. 
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It should also be noted that the number of minority students in the sample was small, 
however, others have found higher aspirations among minority students (Brown, 1982; 
Hossler & Stage, 1987). 

The Influence of Student Attitude and Parental Support Factors 

As depicted in the model (see Figure 1), STUDENT ATTITUDE was significantly 
related to the dependent variable, SEARCH. PARENTAL SUPPORT, which was not 
originally depicted as related (see Figure 1), was significantly related to STUDENT 
ATTITUDE. Both standardized scores were significant to the p<.001 level. While the 
relationship between PARENTAL SUPPORT and STUDENT ATTITUDE was not 
estimated in the initial model, the relationship does confirm the literature on the effects 
of parental support and encouragement. An unexpected result was the relationship 
between the parental support construct and the search construct. There was no 
significant relationship as depicted in the initial model. One explanation is that the 
strong relationship between parental support and student attitude suggests that parental 
support may have an indirect effect on search mediated through the student attitude 
variable. Since the parent most likely to fill out the survey is the mother, the results 
would be consistent with other research on the impact of mother's support on her child's 
educational plans. 

In summary, the model explained 30% of the variance for this group of tenth 
graders. The model explained 10% of the variance in STUDENT ATTITUDE but only 
4% in PARENTAL SUPPORT. Overall, this model was stable and illuminated the 
search stage of student college choice. 

Discussion 

The research questions theorized that the constructs and variables in this study 
would coalesce to form the basis of a proposed mid-range model of search. Since no 
search model existed before, this was an exploratory study. This model was an attempt 
to empirically measure the search stage and provide guidance for further study of this 
developmental stage. 
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The reduced path model presented in i I 'iire 2 highlights the significant paths 
among the variables within the model. In re viewing the model, the variables in Figure 7 
will be discussed in the following order: 1) hnckground variables, 2) the STUDENT 
ATOTUDE construct, 3) the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct, 4) the SEARCH 
construct, and the contribution of the mocL'l us a whole. This differs from the sequential 
order of the research questions but will aid in understanding the results of this study. 

The first set of variables were represented in Question 4 which questioned the 

contributions of the background variables to this mid-range model of search. The 

question was framed thus: 

Question 4 : Do the background factors of student gender, student grade point 
average, student ethnicity, and parental levels of education, make a significant 
contribution to this mid-range model of search? 

As stated earlier, three background variables (gender, father's level of education, 
and student grade point average) were significantly related to both latent constructs of 
STUDENT ATTITUDE and PARENTAL SUPPORT. The remaining background 
variables were mother's level of education and student ethnicity. Mother's educational 
level was significantly related to the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct and student 
ethnicity was significantly related to the STUDENT ATTITUDE construct. 

The first background variable in the model is gender. Gender is significantly and 
positively related to STUDENT ATTITUDE (see Figure 2). The positive relationship 
to STUDENT ATTITUDE suggests that females have a stronger commitment to 
education beyond high school. More specifically, female students are more likely to be 
enrolled in college preparatory curricular tracks, think more about their education after 
high school, and talk more with parents about their after-high-school plans. This result 
provides an interesting contradiction since gender is negatively related to the 
PARENTAL SUPPORT construct. This negative relationship suggests that female 
students would receive less PARENTAL SUPPORT for their after-high-school plans 
than their male counterparts while possessing a stronger commitment to their plans. 
Recall that PARENTAL SUPPORT consists of the amount of support indicated by 
parents for their child's educational plans, the amount of money they would be willing to 
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contribute to their child's education, and the amount of support students perceive from 
parents for their educational plans. 

The next background variable, father's level of education, was significantly and 
negatively related to STUDENT ATTITUDE (see Figure 2). The higher the level of 
education for fathers is indicative of a positive relationship. Since father's level of 
education is negatively related to STUDENt ATTITUDE, fathers with lower levels of 
education appear to positively impact STUDENT ATTITUDE. The level of parental 
education suggests that lower levels of father's education manifests itself in a supportive 
interaction between father and child. This finding seems counter-intuitive since father's 
with higher levels of education should recognize the value of education and inculcate 
these values to their children. A significant correlation (p<.01) exists between father's 
level of education and parental income. It can be asserted that based on the correlations 
between income and education, fathers with lower levels of education, and likely lower 
financial resources, are more supportive of more education for their children. These 
fathers may recognize the importance of additional education and take it less for 
granted. 

Father's Itvel of education was positively related to the PARENTAL SUPPORT 
construct. Recall that PARENTAL SUPPORT consists of the amount of parental 
encouragement for after-high-school plans as reported by the student, the amount of 
parental encouragement for after-high-school plans as reported by the parent, and the 
amount of money parents are willing to pay for their child's education after high school. 
The positive relationship suggests that father's with higher levels of education provide 
greater levels of PARENTAL SUPPORT. This finding suggests that father's with higher 
levels of education support their child's educational plans, are willing to contribute 
increased levels of financial support for these plans, and have children who perceive 
higher levels of support from their parents for their educational plans. 

The third background variable, student grade-point-average, was significantly and 
positively related to the STUDENT ATTITUDE construct at the p<.001 level. The 
higher the CPA, the stronger the STUDENT ATTITUDE about postsecondary plans. 
This result is consistent with other research related to GPA and postsecondary 
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educational plans (Hossler & Stage, 1988). Tliere is also a positive and significant 
relationship between GPA and PARENTAL SUPPORT at the p<.05 level. This 
suggests that as student GPA increases so does PARENTAL SUPPORT. Furthermore, 
a reciprocal relationship between these variables is likely since the more support students 
perceive for their postsecondary educational plans, the greater likelihood of improved 
grades. Since PARENTAL SUPPORT directly affects STUDENT ATTITUDE, student 
GPA not only affects STUDENT ATTITUDE directly but also impacts STUDENT 
ATTITUDE mediated through PARENTAL SUPPORT. 

The final two background variables are mother's level of education and student 
ethnicity. Mother's level of education was not significantly related to the STUDENT 
ATTITUDE construct, however, was positively related to PARENTAL SUPPORT. 
Since mothers were more likely to complete the parent survey, and two of three variables 
that makeup the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct are from the parent survey, then 
mother's education is likely affecting STUDENT ATTITUDE but mediated through 
PARENTAL SUPPORT. It is interesting to note the difference between the effects of 
mother's education and father's education. The correlations between these two variables 
was 0.652 and highest among all the variables in the study. Furthermore, the combined 
support of both parents appears to be stronger for male students than female students; 
males have more PARENTAL SUPPORT, father's education has a positive impact on 
PARENTAL SUPPORT, and mother's education has a positive impact on PARENTAL 
SUPPORT. 

Furthermore, the high likelihood of mothers completing the surveys suggests that 
the construct PARENTAL SUPPORT is more reflective of the mother's support; it was 
estimated that 67% of the parent surveys were completed by mothers. Following this 
line of reasoning leads to questions about mothers support for their daughter's 
educational plans. Bateman (1991) and Hossler, Schmit, Vesper & Bouse (1990) found 
similar results for female students in their studies, concluding that women need more 
sources of support than men to maintain their postsecondary plans. 

The final background variable, student ethnicity, is negatively and significantly 
related to the STUDENT ATTITUDE construct; student ethnicity was a dichotomous 
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variable divided between majority and minority students. This suggests that minority 
students have a stronger commitment to postsecondary plans than their Caucasian 
counterparts. This is consistent with Hossler and Stage (1987) who report that ninth- 
grade minority students reported thinking more about postsecondary education than their 
Caucasian counterparts. 

One final note about the background variables centers on the lack of relationship 
between the background variables and the SEARCH construct. The model was initially 
designed with relationships indicated between SEARCH and the background variables. 
In later iterations, the investigator simplified the model and eliminated these 
relationships. The researcher made this decision based on the confirmatory ability of 
LISREL rather than on theory. The intention was to let the LISREL program point to 
the obvious relationship that certainly existed between the background variables and the 
SEARCH construct; the background variables were posited to have a direct affect on 
SEARCH. However, the results of the analysis indicate that the background variables 
are mediated through the other latent constructs of STUDENT ATTITUDE and 
PARENTAL SUPPORT. This was unexpected but did confirm the original relationship 
of the background variables to the two other latent constructs of the model. 

Based on the results highlighted above, research Question 4 was answered in the 
affirmative. Three variables (gender, feduc, and CPA) significantly affected both 
STUDENT ATTITUDE and PARENTAL SUPPORT. Four variables (gender, feduc, 
CPA, and meduc) significantly affected the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct. And, 
four variables i^gender, feduc, CPA, and sethno) significantly affected the STUDENT 
ATTITUDE construct. 

The next construct for discussion in Figure 2 is STUDENT ATTITUDE. Research 

Question 1 focuses on STUDENT ATTITUDE and is depicted thus: 

Question 1 : Do the following variabh s associated with the STUDENT ATTITUDE 
construct make a significant contribution to this mid-range model of search? 

a. students who think a great deal about their after-high-school plans, 

b. students who take a college-track high school curriculum^ and 

c. students who talk more with their parents about their after-high-school plans. 

Variables in Question 1 were strong indicators of a positive student attitude toward 
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postsecondary education. Students who were in the college curricular track in high 
school and who have been thinking a great deal about their after-high-school plans are 
thought to have stronger commitments toward their plans. While in the tenth grade, 
students also appear to talk more with their parents about their after-high-school plans. 
It cannot be determined by the data whether parents have the information needed to 
provide guidance to students in actualizing these plans. Furthermore, it is unclear 
whether students will continue to talk more with parents about their plans in the 
remaining years of high school. 

The STUDENT ATTITUDE construct appears to make a significant contribution 
to the mid-range model of search. This construct significantly affected the SEARCH 
construct and was significantly affected by PARENTAL SUPPORT; both of these 
relationships were at the p<.001 level of significance. The STUDENT ATTITUDE 
construct also explained 10% of the variance within the model. The indicator variables 
of high school curricular track, the amount of thinking a student does about their plans, 
and the amount of talking a student does with parents are good measures of the 
construct and significantly add to the model. Research Question 1 is answered in the 
affirmative. 

The next construct for consideration in Figure 2 is PARENTAL SUPPORT. 

Research Question 2 was associated with this construct and was depicted thus: 

Question 2 : Do the following variables associated with the PARENTAL SUPPORT 
construct make a significant contribution to this mid-range model of search? 

a. students who perceive higher levels of parental encouragement for their after- 
high-school plans, 

b. students whose parents indicate higher degrees of encouragement for the 
students' after-high-school plans, and 

c. parents' willingness to spend larger amounts of resources for postsecondary 
education. 

The measurement variables associated with the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct 
were strong indicator variables. As a construct, PARENTAL SUPPORT does contribute 
to the mid-range model of search with a significant impact on the STUDENT 
AITITUDE construct at the p<.001 level. While there is no relationship between 
PARENTAL SUPPORT and SEARCH as indicated on the first model (see Figure 1), 
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the relationship between PARENTAL SUPPORT and STUDENT ATTITUDE was 
indicated by the LISREL program. It was initially theorized that PARENTAL 
SUPPORT could have an independent impact on the SEARCH construct. The design of 
the model suggested such a relationship, however the data did not support this 
supposition. Based on the modified model of search, Research Question 2 is answered 
in the affirmative. 

One additional comment about Research Questions 1 and 2. As depicted in the 
original model (see Figure 1), a relationship was theorized to exist between the 
background variables and SEARCH. Since no relationship existed, the constructs of 
STUDENT ATTITUDE and PARENTAL SUPPORT gain greater importance within 
the model. Th3 background variables do impact the SEARCH construct but only 
mediated through the STUDENT ATTITUDE and PARENTAL SUPPORT constructs. 
This adds further significant to these constructs and supports their contributions to this 
mid-range model of search. 

Research Question 3 focused on the contribution of the SEARCH construct to the 

mid-range model of search. Research Question 3 was stated thus: 

Question 3 : Do the following factors associated with the SEARCH construct make a 
significant contribution to this mid-range model of search? 

a. students with a preference for institutional size, location, distance from home, 
reputation, social activity programs, cost, school that parents like, and school 
with good job placement; 

b. students who have thought about what institutions they might attend; and 

c. students who have listed specific postsecondary institutions that are of interest. 

The factors associated with SEARCH were good indicators variables for this construct. 
SEARCH as a construct is reflected by the specific college attributes that students deem 
as important, the amount of thinking students have done about postsecondary 
institutions, and the number of institutions students have included in their choice set. 
The SEARCH construct makes a significant contribution to the mid-range model. 
The final research question in this study is Question 5 and was depicted thus: 

Question 5 : Does this proposed mid-range model of search make a significant 
contribution to the understanding of the sea.ch stage of student college choice? 
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This proposed mid-range model of search does have the potential of making 
significant contributions to the understanding of the search stage of student college 
choice. Variables have been identified in this exploratory model to help guide further 
research in the study of the search stage. The overall model was strong, with the 
STUDENT ATTITUDE construct explaining 10% of the variance and the PARENTAL 
SUPPORT construct explaining 4% of the variance. For this group of tenth graders the 
model explained 30% of the variance in the SEARCH activities. 

This mid-range model of search does withstand the statistical test using LISREL 
and is a viable model to represent the search stage of student college choice. As 
Pedhazur (1982) suggests, statements made about a theory being consistent with data 
should be understood to mean that the theory withstood the statistical test, in other 
words, it has not been disconfirmed. A purpose of this study was to test a theoretical 
model using an advanced statistical procedure. LISREL provided an effective statistical 
method for testing this mid-range model of search. The researcher made several 
changes in the model which improved the explanatory power of the model and provides 
further guidance in advancing the study of student college choice. Based on the 
affirmation of Res-^arch Questions 1 through 4 and the preceding discussion, it follows 
that Question 5 is affirmed. 

The variables and constructs in this study do add significantly to the understanding 
of the search phase of Hossler and Gallagher's (1987) three-stage model of student 
college choice. The affirmed research questions support the following conclusions: 

1. Female students appear to have a stronger commitment toward their after-high 
school plans, 

2. Female student receive less support from parents for their after high school 
plans. 

3. Male students appear to receive stronger amount of parental support than 
female students. 

4. Mothers appear to be more supportive of their sons' educational plans than 
their daughters. 
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5. Fathers with lower levels of education provide more encouragement for their 
child's educational plans. 

6. Fathers with higher levels of education provide more support for education in 
financial ways. 

7. CPA has a significant impact on a student's commitment toward their after- 
high-school plans and, reciprocally, *on the amount of parental support received. 

8. Minority students have a stronger commitment toward their postsecondary 
plans than their majority counterparts. 

9. Student attitudes regarding their postsecondary educational plans are influenced 
by the gender, parental educational levels, GPA, and student ethnicity. 

10. Student attitudes regarding their postsecondary educational plans are also 
influenced by parental encouragement for plans, by student's perception of 
parental encouragement, and by the amount of parent's financial support for 
these plans. 

11. The search stage of student college choice has structure and can be represented 
by a mid-range model. 

Imj)iications 

The results of this exploratory study raised more questions than it has answered. 
Many of these questions have implications for public policymakers, parents, high schools, 
postsecondary institutions, and researchers. The implications will be guided by the 
conclusions cited above. 

Female students appeared to have a stronger commitment toward their after-high- 
school plan while receiving less parental support. This raises a question about the 
female student's ability to maintain this commitment throughout the remaining years of 
high school. Three outcomes are possible. First, the lack of parental support may 
reduce the female student's postsecondary aspirations in the remaining years of high 
school. The significance level of this variable suggests a difference between males and 
females at the tenth grade; especially compared to the significance level of parental 
support for males. The second outcome is that parental attitudes may change lo support 
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the female student and increase or maintain her commitment toward postsecondary 
plans. The significance level of parental support for males makes this less likely, 
however, interventions might help improve parental support for education regardless of 
gender. It must be noted that parents can add support for females without reducing 
support for males. The third outcome is that a female student may find other sources of 
support for her educational plans. Hossler, Vesper, et. al (1990) report that the support 
of friends is important for females. Interventions to change parental expectations of 
female students should occur at the high school level and within communications to the 
home. 

Another implication centers on the educational levels of fathers. Do fathers with 
lower levels of education talk with their children more about their after-high-school 
plans? or, do children of fathers with higher levels of education make the assumption 
that they will pursue postsecondary education and therefore talk less with their parents? 
The data supports the assertion that less educated fathers appear to impact the 
STUDENT ATTITUDE construct more. What is unclear is whether fathers with lower 
levels of education talk more with their children or whether they are encouraged to take 
college prep curricula and to think about their plans more. 

Since the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct consists of measurement variables 
relating to the amount a parent is willing to pay for their child's education after high 
school, and the amount of parental encouragement and the student's perception of that 
encouragement, a further question might be asked: Are the correlations among parental 
education a result of support for student's education, or, a recognition of the costs 
associated with postsecondary education? 

College educated parents likely realize that schooling is affordable since they have 
experienced the real costs. Non-college parents may be less informed and overestimate 
the cost of sending their children to college. Many low-income parents may want to 
contribute more to their child's education but do not have the means to do so. Whether 
this kind of support from fathers with lower levels of education can sustain itself through 
the remaining years of high school is an interesting question for further study. This may 
also suggest that early financial aid information during this stage could keep student 
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attitudes high and increase the amount of parental support for students. 

Another implication of this study focuses on minority students. Minority students 
appear to have a stronger comnntment toward postsecondary plans. It is unclear, 
however, whether this attitude can be sustained through the remaining years of high 
school. Brown (1982) reported that minority students are actually less likely to follow 
through on their postsecondary educational plans. Sustaining a positive attitude toward 
these educational goals remains a large issue for higher education. 

Finally, the testing of a model of the search stage of student college choice has 
great possibilities. It is still unclear why the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct was not 
related to SEARCH, hov ever, there was a positive and significant relationship between 
the STUDENT ATTITUDE and SEARCH. Further testing of the model may support 
the assertion that the search process is moic linear than first theorized. Since there is no 
relationship between the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct and the SEARCH construct, 
the PARENTAL SUPPORT construct may precede STUDENT ATTITUDE. 

The results of this study offer a number of insights for public and institutional 
policymakers and researchers. These include the following recommendations. 

Recommendatiors for Policymakers 

♦ This research suggests that parents play a key role in helping students actualize 
their plans for continued education after high school. Early awareness programs 
must include parents who have a great impact on this middle stage of f^^udent 
college choice. 

♦ Lower income-level parents appear to rely on non-financial means of support 
their child's postsecondary educational plans. Information during the early stages 
of decision making may provide a positive and significant impact on the continued 
educational plans of their children. 

Recommendations for Secondary and Postsecondary Institutions 

♦ Institutions must be aware of the plans of females students in order to increase 
or sustain their planning for postsecondary education. 
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♦ High schools and postsecondary schools could combine efforts to help parents 
encourage their children to actualize their postsecondary educational plans. A 
specific focus would be on the awareness of financial aid options for those families 
who lack the financial resources but who highly support their child's educational 
goals. This information must be given during the 9th and 10th grade so the impact 
of parents will continue to support and strengthen the child's plans. 

♦ Special attention is needed for minority students in the early years of high school. 
These students appear to be highly committed toward postsecondary education in 
the early years of high school. Continued assistance to maintain, increase, and 
actualize these plans is needed. 

♦ Students who have highly educated parents may also need support to maintain 
their plans for education beyond high school. 

Recommendations for Researchers 

♦ The guidance provided by this study supports the Hossler & Gallagher (1987) 
tliree-stage model of student college choice. The study also provides support for a 
mid-range model of the search stage of student college choice. Researchers can 
extend this mid-range model of search to determine if the search stage is linear as 
the data suggests. 

♦ Additional research on this construct may provide guidance in discriminating 
between different levels of search -- attentive, active, and interactive. Researchers 
are encouraged to build multiple models of search. A model for each level of 
search should be considered. 

♦ Researchers would be encouraged to use longitudinal datasets to explore this 
stage of college choice. Questions raised in this study could be added to future 
surveys to determine if, and what kind of information students need in the early 
years of high school. 

♦ As more researchers focus in on this decision making process, additional 
variables could be added which may help identify factors that will sustain the 
postsecondary educational plans among ninth-grade students throughout their high 
school career. It is important to discover additional factors that affect the search 
activities of students. 

♦ Researchers are also encouraged to test new models with advanced statistical 
procedures. The results may confirm results similar to this study and/or provide 
new views of this developmental process, and, finally. 
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♦ Researchers are encouraged to test this mid-range model between different sub- 
groups. Variations may exist between different racial groups, between males and 
females, among different income levels, and between different academic abilities. 

Conckision 

In conclusion, the study provides guidance for action to assist students in the 
developmental stage of student college choice. This study is intended to be a beginning 
in the study of early stages of the college choice process. If the postsecondary 
educational goals of Indiana ninth-grade students remain high, then every effort to 
sustain these goals and turn them into actualized plans will benefit each student, the 
state of Indiana, and the nation. The author hopes that this mid-range model will guide 
further efforts to assist young people in this transitional, decision-making process of 
college choice. 

In closing, the researcher would like to borrow from the final paragraph of Pearce's 
(1977) book and conclude: 

"If I have glossed over some points, ignored minor discrepancies, used or misused 
materials selectively, so be it. My task has been to sketch the picture of nature of 
the SEARCH phase of the college choice process. This is a large terrain, and 
discrepancies are probably inevitable. But I stand by my sketch of the Search 
phase and intend this paper to be an aid in the understanding the domain of 
student college choice." 
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thin ^rldly. Ft^niiry 1, 19S7 



-I STUDENT 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Your pUns ibout your futurt irc Importint to us! Pleise tike 

I fiw Minutti to iniwir scvinl qutstlons ibout /ourielf. When 

you irc finishtd, picise rtturn this quettlonniln In the pottige 
pild, stlf-iddresitd invetopi* 



NAME: 



ITrsT 

ADDRESS: 



QUESTIONS ABOUT YOU 

TTwr; 



last 



Street or Posi Office Box 



CTty 

TELCPHONE NUMBER: 



Stite 



TTp 



Arti Code NufflDer 

WHAT IS YOUR ETHNIC BACKGROUND? 
I I American Indian 
[ I Alaskan Native 
I I Asian 

I I Pacific Islander 



WHAT IS YOUR RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE? 
I I Catholic □ Other 

I I Jewish □ None 

I I Protestant 



CO YOU HAVE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PHYSICAL/ 
LEARNING DISABILITIES? 



□ Black 

□ Hispanic 

I I Caucasian 



WHAT IS THE PRIMARY LANGUAGE SPOKEN AT YOUR HOHE? 
1 I English □ Spanish □ Other 





CO 




□ 


□ 


Sight Irpalmcnt 


□ 


□ 


Hearing Inpalnrtcnt 


a 


□ 


Nobility Inpalnnent 


□ 


□ 


Coordination laipalmtnt 


□ 




Speech InpelnMnt 


□ 


□ 


Systaltic Impel ment 


□ 




Learning Dltablllty 


CD 


□ 


Other 





QUESTIONS ABOUT 


YOUR FAMILY 


IS YOUR FATHER: 


1 1 Living □ Dtceastd 


WHO 00 YOU LIVE WITH? 


IS YOUR MOTHER: 


□ living □ Otceasid 


rn Both parents (father and wther) 
□ Mother 


WHAT IS YOUR FATHfR AND MOTHER'S MiUtlTAl STATUS: 


1 1 Father 


1 1 Single 


□ Married 


n le^el Guardian 


□ Olvorctd □ VIdoMtd 


□ Other 



QUESTIOWS ABOUT V 0 U > SCHOOL ACTIVITY 

WHAT IS TOUR 6RA0€ POIIT AVCMfiC AT THE WESDIT tmC? 
rn SoMwMrt btttttn A« to A- 



INDICATE THE AMOUNT OF YOUR r ART I C. NATION IN jACH ACTIVIH: 
1 ■ Ttry Actlvt 



I I SoMwftirt bttvNO l» to I- 

I I SoMwhiri bctMin C* to C- 

nn SonfMtMrt bitMm to 0- 

n Btlow 0- 



? » Slightly Aet1»t 



2 • MtnMf AciUi 
4 . Mot Aetly» 



□ Nufie 

□ Ridio/TV 
I I Student Qovinmnt 

□ ROTCAFROTC.NROTC 



□ Art 

□ Athlttici 

□ Culturil/Ethnle 6roup$ 
I I Dtbttt/SpMcft 
I I DrMNtlct/ThtlUr 

f 7~! Chureh/Rtllgloul Sroupi 

( I JoumiliMi 

I I Soelil Clubi (loporltits, <rittmlt1«l) 

I I SplCllI Intirtit Group! (FFA. Hk, 4H, itc.) 
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QUESTIONS A S 0 U T Y Q U H r U T 'J R g 



HOW MIXH 00 YOU THIKK ABOUT YOUR MHS AFTER 
HIGH SCHOOL? 



□ Constantly 

I I A greit dcil 

I I A PHjderitt imount 

0 Very little 

1 I Not fit •!! 



.^HO HAVE VOU TALKED WITH THE MOST ABOUT YOUR 
PLANS ARER HIGH SCHOOL? 



WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS THE PIRST YEAR AFTER YOU LEAVE HIGH SCHOOL? 

I 1 Attend collegt/unlvtriity 

0 Attend vO€itloni)i technical , trade or builneii school 

□ ^nter ullltery service 

1 I Begin «nployi«nt 
L J Self«oi*ned buslneii or firm 
1 1 Homemeking, full •time 
rn Other Dlini 
[ 1 Undecided 

WHAT IS The highest level of EDUCATION YOU EXPECT TO ACHIEVE? 

JZ3 Hfgh school greduitlon 

I i Vocetlonel/Technlcel certlftcete 

CZ] TMO-yter college degree (Aiiociite degree) 

0 Four^yeer college degree (Bicceliurtite de^rte) 

1 1 Griduete dtgree (Meiten degrte) 

□ Profeiilonel dtgree <M.D., 0.0. S., Ph.O.) 
I I Undecided 

RANK "ME TOP THREE OCCUPATIOML INTEREST AREAS YOU WOULD LIkE TO BE WORKING IN TEN YEARS FROH WOW? 



□ 

a 
□ 



PdrtntI 
Tr lends 
Tcechers 

Guidance Counselors 
Others 



RANKING 



1 ■ Mrst Choice 



2 • Second Choice 



3 ■ Third Choice 



rn Artistic (llterery/vlsual arts, draiia, music, dance, crifts) 

I I Scientific (physKa1/r>fe sciences, medicine, and laboratory technology) 

r~l Plants and Animals (animal cere/trelning, plant care, and related artas) 

I I Protective (safety/U>< enforcement and security services) 

03 Hechanfcal (engineering, quality control, transportation, and related work) 

r^l Industrial (production iMrk, production technology, elemental work, etc.) 

I I Business Detail (a^lnlstratlon, math/finance related work, clerical work, etc.) 

rn Selling (general seles and releted work) 

r~l Acconmdating (hospitality services, personal care services, end passenger/customer services) 

I I v'umanltarlan (social services, nursing, therapy, spec1all2ed tcicning services, etc.) 

rn Iead1ng»rnfluef«c1ng (edvcetfon, law, fflerugement and ednlnlstrttlon, convtuni cations, etc.) 

m Physical Perfoniing (sports end rtleted ereas) 

I I Other 



STOP 

rot A liONENT . 



If you hivt NO INTENTION of cofitlnging your education after high school, 
Dleese answer this lest questlow: 



IP YOU AKE NOT PLANNIN6 PWTHCII EDUCATION APTR HIGH SCNOOt. VHAT IS THE 
HOST IMPORTANT REASON? 



m Cannot efford 

1 I Not InUrested 

1~1 Begin imdiate employment 



I I Work/travel before continuing educetloit 
I I Other reeson 



■ ■ ■ 
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GO 

Tf you think you •<ni cortlnut yovr tdvcitlon ificr high 
ichoott pitltc ini^tr tht next four quttttons; 

WHAT WOULD BE YOUR MOST IMPORTANT REASON FOR ATTENDING COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY? 

f~l To 9ct I good paying Job 

; 1 To learn ne>» lh>ng$ 

[ 1 To ffwet ne* ind Interesting people * 

I I To leirn mort ibovt myself 

I I To hivt I good time 

1 I Don't know »rhit else to do 

|~| Other reison 

WOULD rOii NEED FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO ATTEND COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY? 

f~l No. r would expect to p«y ill expenses with ny pirents* help ind my own stvlnos ind eimln^t. 
I i Yes. I would need flninclil issistmce* although ny parents ind/or I could piy some expenses. 
! I Yes. I would need flninclil isslstince to cover ill of my expenses. 

□ I im not sure. 

RANK THE TOP THPtE KAJORS YOU WOULD LIKE TO STUDY IN COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY^ 

RANKING 1 * First Choice 2 • Second Choice 3 • Third Choice 

1 I Agncuttort/Nituril Resources 

! ! Architecture 

I I Blologlcil Scltoce (biology, in«t0f^y, genetics* etc.) 

Busl^^ess/Hjnagemtnt 

rn Cofmunicitlons (Joumilisr, idvertlsing, ridio/TV, etc.) 

rn Coffputer/Infonnition Services 

rn Educition 

I I Englneering/lndijstrlil Technologies 

I I Tine Arts (irt. dince, music, photogrephy, etc) 

{~1 Tortign Lingutges 

I I Meilth ProfeiSiofts 

rn MO«(hEco«o«i<i' . ... 

□ ^ 

1 t HuaMtlei (English, sptech, philosophy, etc.) 

llhrary Scltnct 
rr MttaMtlci 
n Nfliury Sciences 

rn Physical Sciences (physics* chcalstry, gtolofyi oceinogrtphy, etc.) 
rn Psychology 

m Public Affiiri (firt proteetlOA, liw enforcHient, leclal «iork« etc.) 
m Recrtitlon/Phyilcit Edwcetion 

rn Soclit Sciences (inthropology, crlnlnology, econoflics, 9togriphy, etc.) 

! 1 Theology 
( I Other 

(OVER) 
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H»RK ANY AREAS WHICH YOU HIGHT WANT FURTMEU INFORMATION JNVkSTIMTINC 
POSTSECONOARY OPPORTUNITIES: 



□ 


Cirtcr Options 


□ 


Postseconoiry Opportunities 


CD 


Adwisilor Qtqw'irijffltnts 


□ 


rininclll AsslStincc 


□ 


Housing 


□ 


Acidttilc Support Strvlcts (tMinpIt: tutoring) 


□ 


Sptdil Strvlcts for Kindlcipptd or Olsibltd 


□ 


Sptclil Progriin for Good Stulcnts 


□ 


Corrcspondenct Courses 


□ 


Athlttlcs 



THANK YOU 



ANY OUESTIOHS??? 

CALL TOLL- rHEE (1*600*992-2076) 
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r^ease coiipTete ami return T*0" I ATrOTwTirn 
I Frlda^i fj^bruary K 1987. | 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



FATHCR'S NAME 

(or LCGAl ttJAROlAM) 

First 

m} IS YOUi RELATIOHSNIP TO 
THE 9fH GAAOE STUDENT: 



Middle 



Last 



MOTHER'S NAME 

(or LEGAL GUARDIAN) 



HJddTi 



last 



UHAT IS THt SIZE Of YOUR FAMILY? 



n 
a 
a 
□ 
a 



ARE YOO A CITIZEN Of THE UNITED STATES? 
FATHCR 

□ Ves 
MMT IS YOUN ETHNIC MCKOtOUND? 



Tmo 
Three 
Four 
Five 

More than five 
MOTHER 

□ 



FATHM 




MOTHER 


□ 


Aaerlcan Indian 


□ 


□ 


Alaskan Native 




□ 


Asian 




O 


faclfic Islander 


n 


n 


•lack 


□ 




Hispanic 


tu 


□ 


Caucasian 


□ 



WiAT IS YOUR RtlATIONSMIP TO THE 
9TH GRADE STUDENT: 



^rmll.^i^?''^?."^ ENROLLED IN POSTSttOHOARY 

INMITUTIONS (college, university, vocational/techntcal school)? 

rj Hone 

CJ One 

LZJ Two 

CJ More than tM 

WtA? IS Y'JUR RtUCIOUS PREFERENCE? 
FATHER 



a 

LJ 



Protestant 

CahoDc 

JcwUh 

Other 

None 



MOTHER 

n 
o 
rj 

['-] 



DO rOU HAVE ANT OF THE FOllOWINC PHYSICAl/LEAHHING DISABILIIIIS' 



FATHER 

{..] ^'9'*' iMpilratent 

Q Heiring Ipptlnncnt 

[3 Mobility |«|M|racnt 

f31 Coordliutlon Inpairmpnt 

("^ Sp«ech iMpilrment 

I.. J 5ystf«*C linptiriTwnt 

f 1 learning OlsabilUy 

J Other 



MOTHER 

[..] 
C) 
LJ 

\:i 

L .) 
I .1 
II 
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WHAT IS THE HiGHtST ICVtL OF CWJCATION YOU HAVL COMPLETfD? 



FATHER 




HOIHJR 




Grade school 


CI 


f — 1 




1. J 




S(M>9 hloh school 


.... . 
l_ J 


LI 


ni^n ^cni93i oipioiM 




r — 1 


^fiinf* ro11pn# 


I— J 


1 J 


firAduAtMl fi*m rnlliiflii 


LJ 


□ 


Post-graduate degree 


ri 


)«» rMPlOtMfKT 


STATUS? 








HOTHlft 


IZ] 


employed fulMtM 


□ 


(ZJ 


Employed part-tlM 


CJ 


(Zl 


Not currently fmptoye^ 


r:i 



WHAT IS YOUR OCCUPATION? 



rAiiiiR 




MOTMtR 


n 


Business owner/manager 


o 


LZj 


Clerical/sales worker 


l:] 


L3 


Factory worker/laborer 


rn 


\1 


f$rvter 




(Zl 


Honemaker 




LJ 


Professional/technical worker 


r:;i 


in 


Skilled worker 




tZ] 


Other 





WHAT IS YOUR CSTIMATEO FAMILY YEARLY INCOHE? 

I 1 Detow $10,000 LI] *20.«»-2<.999 

(1 ilO.OOO I J i?5.000-29.999 

1.1 000-19. 999 I :J S30,000-34.999 



|— j ns.ooo- 

j— I 140.000 
^--j its. 000- 
$50,000 



39.000 
44.999 
49.999 
or More 



WHAT ARE YOUR tXPECTATIOHS FOR YOUR QTH GRADE SOM/OAUGHTER'S EOUCATIOH? 

O High school d1p1o«i 

l~] VocatlofMl tccl«i<c«1 ccrtffkaU 

O Two-year college degree (Atioctate dcgm) 

(ZJ foQr-^fw college degree (Bacca laureate degree) 

[Zl Graduate degree (Hastcrs degree) 

IZ] Professional degree (H.O., O.O.S., Ph.D.) 

CD Uodectded 

HARK ANY AREAS WHICH YOU NIGHT WANT FURTHCR NFORmTlON IM INVESTlGAtiNG 
POSTSECONOARY OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUR 9TH GRADE SON/OAUGHTER: 

O Career OpKofis 

O ^>stte€OfMlary Op^tunUUs 

n Adn<ss<on Re<|u1raKiits 

O Financial AsslsUnce 

fZl Housing 

C71 Academic Support Services (cxaaipit: tutoring) 

O Special Services for Handicapped or Disabled 

O Special Program for Good Students 

rZ) Correspondence Courses 

[Z] Athletics 



• , . T H A N K Y 0 Ul 
Please return this questionnaire, along with the 
completed student que$tlOfmalre« In the postage 
paid, self-addressed envelope. 
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Pltase comolete «nO return HO LATTR 
thdn Hondiy. Harch 2, 1987. 



SECOND 



STUDENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



Last month you were sent i Student Quettlonnalre . 
We isked you to answer questions tbout your 
future plans after high school. 

Below are a few fnore questions we would like for 
you to answer. When you are finished, please 
return this questionnaire In the postage pa1d» 
self»addressed envelope. 



NAME: 



TiddTT 



ADDRESS: 



Street or Post Office Box 



CTty 



State 



last 



TTp 



wr will Rfprp TO "pnsisrcoNOARY instixution- hany 

TIMtS IN THIS OUCSTlllNNXTRr; ' ' ^ 



POSTSECONDARY 
INSTITUTION 



A school offering 
education after high 
school. For example: 
colleges, unlversltleSi 
vocational/technical 
schools. 



QUESTIONS ABOUT CHOOSING A PQSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION 

Rank the top three chdractc^istlcs of a postsecondary institution which would be wst 
important to you. 



» First Choice 



2 ■ Second Choice 3 ■ Third Choice 



( I Academic Reputation (for example: a college famous for courses which lead students to 

good Jobs after graduation) 

f I ToUl Cost of Attending (for example: tuition. n>om, food, etc.) 

I I AvallaDilJty of Financial Aid (for example: lo^ns. scholarships! grants) 
location (for example: close to home, close to a big city, etc.) 

□ Gowi Teachers 

□ Strong Athletic Programs 

(~) Length of Academic Program (for example: one year, two year, four year) 

1 I Religious Affiliation (for example; Baptist college. Catholic college, etc.) 

[~) Social Activity Program (for example: -raternitles, sororities, etc.) 



(OVER) 
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Hew far fro'n home wOwld you be^wOlirg to attend « 
Dostsecondary Institution? 


'uhlch city/town size would yoi prefer to live In while 
attending a postsecondary instUutlon? 


, i Less than one hour 


1 1 Mefopoluan (oopu'ation 500,000 or large'') 


r I One • two hours 


1 1 City (population 5C,00O»50O»000) 


11 Two - three hours 


( ) Small Town (population less than 50,000) 


■ \ Three • four hours 


1 1 Rural 


~! More than four hours 


1 1 No preference 


[~J No preference 




Wh!c^ s'.rc Dostsecondjry inslUulion would 
you prefer to attend? 


Where would you eipect to live while attending a 
postsecondary institution? 


[ 1 less than 1,000 students 


1 I Live with parents or relatives 


1 1 1 ,000 - 4,999 students 


1 1 Live on the campus In a dormitory 


r~[ 5,000 • 9,999 students 


[ 1 Live In i fraternity or sorority house 


[ 1 lOiOOO - 19,999 students 


n live off the campus In a roon or apartinent 


' 1 More than 20,000 stuoents 


1 1 Undecided 


\ i No preference 




Wotld you ^ike to participate m the following activities at a postsecondary institution? 


Yes No 




CZ; □ Art 




i 1 1 1 Athletics 




t ^1 [ j CuUural/Ethric Groups 




[' Q2J Debdte/Speech 




f " ^ 1 [ Drar^tics/Theaier 




1 ' Church/Rel iglojs Groups 




[~| dj Journalism 




1 1 I 1 Social Clubs (sororities. 


fraternities) 


CZj CD Special Interest Groups (Spirit/Pep Club, College Recubllcan Club, etc.) 


r~) ! 1 Music 




1 1 1 1 Radio/TV 




1 } 1 1 Stjdent Government 




O □ '^OTC. AFROTC. NROTC 




-THAN 

ANY QUESTIONS??? 


IK YOU 


CALL ICPAC TOLL-FREE 


(1- 800-992-207 6) 



ERIC 
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[please complete and return NO LATER than 
Monday, March 2» 1987. 




PARENT 



SECOND 



FATHER'S NAME or 
LEGAL GUAROIANT 




FTFit 

WHAT IS YOUR RELATIONSHIP TO 
THE 9TH GRADE STUDENT: 



Middle 



MOTHER'S NAME or 
LEGAL GUAROIAN~ 



Last 



WHAT IS YOUR RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
9TM GRADE STUDENT: ■ 



WE WILL REFER TO '' POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION" MANY TIMES 
IN THIS QUESTIONNATTI: ~" 



P05T5EC0NDARY 
INSTITUTION 



A school offering 
education after high 
school . Foriltampl e : 
colleges, universities, 
vocational/technical \* 
schools.' 



Rank the top three characteristics which M>uld be most Important to you in helping 
your .9th grade child select.a postsecondaf7 Institution.; 



I - First Choice 2 •< Second Choice ' 3 « Third Choice 



What would be your most important reason for your 9th grade child to attend a 
postsecondary institution? 



I I To get a good paying job 

I I To learn new things \ ' ^r j. 

■ * . ■' t^'t • ' • ■ 

I I To meet new and .Interesting 'people 

1 I To learn roore about himself/herself • 

\ ] To have a good time ■ * ' 

I I He/she doesn't know what else to do 

r ) other reason 



I 1 Academic Reputation (for example: a college famous for courses which lead 
. . students- toToood. Jobs, after graduation) 

I I Total Cost of Attending (for •xamplei/tyltloni'roomi food, etc.) 

. ■■ A s» - ■ * ' 

, rn Availabi II ty;of; Financial A1d^(for' example: loans; scholarships, grants) 
: I I ^ Locat1on.(for.txa«plf;. clost to*twiimt^;€losf to a big city, etc.) 
y /.□•^^fiood Teachers,>v>A .^r^^: '^f^^^'-r:: ^t^-: 

I I Strong Athletic Programs' V • ^ %rv 

Length. of Academic^ Pn)gran^(for^txamp1f^or^ year,^two year, four year) 

I I Religious Affiliation (forfexample:\Baptist'collegerCathol1c college, etc.) 
• rn 'Social. Activity Program (forvexample:4fraternit1eS» sororities, etc.) 

low .far from home would you be willing fony6uri^hihth grade'.child to at 

lostsecondary Institution? >.: ' * ' - i 

n Less than one hour/- . ; ^ ur^.Jhree^i^^^^^ hours 

, O One - two hoursS'i . - . • y | | ' More than - four hours 

n Two - three hours . Q ' Ho preference 



sttend a 
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Which city/town siz« wooli-jrou^^ live In while 

attending a postsecondary Instjtuiion?/ ^ . 

• •H'^^^kt^M^ 



□ ;.:.Soa}^ Town^^ ^ . 



Which Size postsecondary InstUytlon Mould you prefer your ^th grade child 
at tend? ' ' v ; > 



□ ' less than 1 ;(»oTtudents 

□ 1»000 . 4,9» students 
l~3 5»000 - 9.«597tudentts 



□ 10,000 - l9Tw9^tUdents 
I ) »9re than 20»00p^$tud^ 

□ ^P-^^ert^^ 

Where would you expect yourrSth grW child to IWeWle he/she attended 

a postsecondary Institution? .^.-.^^ : ' : : 



f~) Live with parents or.^relatlves - 

LJ live on the caapus In a dormitory y v 

O Live In a fraternity or sorority house 

□ Live off the campus .^n a roow or apartment 

□ Undecided* Of / ' * 



How long have you been putting money aside for your 9th grade child's 
postsecondary education? 

c V^i'-/C] ^ w111, A6t be able tz put money aside for this purpose. 

; :V^V^V'vtJ • 1 have jfioryet beoun to pot noney asidcfor this purpose. 
. k^%^C5^rn 1 ■ ^^^M^Syjttl^^ money^side for 1*2 years* ; 

' ^^'^*' i^J^uJ - I h)ivejbecn putting money aside for 3-5 years; 

I have "lie^ putting money aside for over S years. 

■■• ■ ' ^' ij- . ■ ' • • 

Will you need help In securing funds to pay for your 9th grade child's 
postsecondary education? 

' ■ • 4. . ■ ■ - 

[71 No. ' l ;expect to pay all expenses with savings and earnings. ^ 

; ' • . CZ] Yes.^I will need some form of financial assistance* although 
♦"ll^can pay some expenses. ' 

I I Yes* 1,-wni need financial assistance. for all expenses. 

Cn ^ not, sure. 



• : . . T H A h t 0 U! / 
Please return this questionnaire, along with the 
completed student questionnaire, In the postage 
paid* self-addressed envelope. 



Ahi^UtSTlONS??? 

CALL ICPAC TOLL-FRTE (1-80 0 -992-207 6) 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



JNSTjycTTpjJS: For each question, circlo tho Icttor that host 
describes your answer* Select one answer for each question. 



1. How Buch do you think 

a. A qreat deal 

b. Sone 

c. Very little 

d. Hot at all 



Who have you talked with the aost 
school? Please circle one answer. 



about your plans after high school? 



about your plans after high 



a. Parents 

b. Friends In ay high school 

c. Friends currently enrolled in college 

d. other faaily aeabers 

e. Teachers 

f. Guidance Counselors 
g« others 

h* I have not talked with anyone 



the first year after you leave high 



How much encouraqoment (support) from your parents have you 
teceived to continue your education after high syhooi. 



3. What are your plans 

school? 

a. Undecided 

b« Attend a college or university 

c. Attend vocational, technical, trade or business school 

d. Enter nilitary service 

e. Begin enploysent 

f. Self-owned business or fam 
q. HoBemaking full-^time 

h. Work or travel, then continue your education 

i. Other plans 

4. How certain are you about your plans after high school? 

a. Very certain 

b. Certain 

c. Not very certain 

d. Not at all certain 

s. Whrtt is the highest level of education you expect to achieve? 

a. Undpcided 

b. High school graduation 

c. Vocational/Technical certificate 

d. Two-year college degree (Associate degree) 

e. Four-year college degree (Bachelors degrop) 

f. Graduate/Professional degree (Doctor, I^wyor, Knqineei) 

6. What typp of high school courses are you rurrontly onrolir i? 

a. (f)llrqp track (courBPS to prepare you for rolleqe) 

b. Vocational/technical track (courses to pr^»patr you for a }ul>) 

c. General track (courses to complete high ucrliool requir rmonts) 

d. Other (Please Specify) 

e. Don't know 



a. strong encouragenent 

b. encouragencnt 

c. I have not been encouraged nor have 
(!• discouraged 

e. strongly discouraged 



I been discouraged 



When did you first start thinking seriously about your 
plans after high school? 

a. This year (loth grade) 

b. In 8th and 9th cjrade 

c. In 6th and 7th grade 

d. It eeens like I have always known what I was going to 

e. I haven't started to think seriously about ay plans 



do 



9. If you are nftt planning to continue your education after high 
school, please circle the vost ieportant reason for this 
decision. (DQ_1!QT answer if you filw) to continue your 
oducation**-Go to question 11) • 

a, I want to go to work/enter the^ailitary immediately 

b. I a» not sure that I can get into a college or vocational 

school 

c, I cannot afford to continue My education 

d. I do not think I need more than a high school education 

e, 1 an tired of school and do not want to continue 

f. Other 

10. From the list below please circle only cm answer that might 
change your plans to continue your education after high school 
(PQ- HOLanewsr if you plan to continue your education — Go to 
question XI) 

a. If I thought I would have Bore voney so I could afford to 

attend. 

b. If I started to earn better grades in high school. 

c. If I found a college or vocational school that offered 

courses related to my career plans. 

d. Tf the career I planned began to require «ore eriucation. 

e. If I thought I would not be able to get a job when l 

graduate froa high school. 

f. Nothing would change ay plans* 



g. other 



(briefly describe the reason) 



If you IW JNOT plan to continue your education please ST^r. rv) not 
answer the rent of the questions. THANK YOU FOH YOUH TiMK AND EFF( 
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Page 2 



. If you are planninq to continue your education after biqh 
Bchool, have you thought about what colleges or vocational 
schools you niqht attend? 

a. Yes, I have thought about it a great deal 

b. Yes, I have given thin sove thought 

c. No, I have not given this ouch thought 

d. NO| I have not thought about this at oil 

2. If you have thought about where you would contin your 

education, please write the names of the colleges or vocational 
schools that you have thought about attending. 



a . 

b. 
c. 
d. 



Who has provided the IffiST Infomatlon about the colleges or 
vocational schools you are thinking about attending (Please 
circle one answer.) 

a. friends 

b. teachers and counselors 
c» parents 

d. newspaper and television 

e. college athletic programs/recruiter 

f. my church 

g. college/vocational school sent ae information 

h. a family member or relative who attends college 

i. a nearby college or vocational school 

j. Other (pleass namm ths source) 



14 



Who else has provided IntOiiation about the colleges or 
vocational schools you are thinking about attending, 
(please circle as many as apply.) 

a. friends 

b. teachers and counselors 

c. parents 

d. newspaper and television 

e. college athletic programs/recruiter 

f. my church 

g. college/vocational school sent me information 

h. a family member or relative who attends collcrje 
1. a nearby college or vocational school 



ionj}. 15 .thr^>Mah^22.Jwill_(cJcr»ctli)fi__i? col Icqor. and 

Y«>^i>tiPnftL-e<;bopiP^-. Listed below ar e fi ve possjbt^ xcnpon'»er. tu cii 
qvicgtipn. ILltUP JLilgt^(flUg£LiQfll.ig,.YCrY i>PQi:tant tP you iMit an 

ri^?^iruth«L.ipacc«in lront.^^h«^imfi»cr.a-^JLt^ iwyit^nt put 

•d" In the auace provided. Use the list o f answers below for each 

a. very important 

b. Important 

c. undecided 

d • somewhat important 
G. not important 

15. How important Is It to you to attend a small college or 
vocational school (less than b^OOO students)? 

16. How Important is it to you to attend a college or 
vocational school in a large city (50,00 people or more)? 

11. How Important la it to you to attend a college or 

vocational school that will enabla you to live at home am 
commute to classes? 

IB. How Important Is it to you to attend a college or 

vocational school that is vary' well )cnown (high quality)? 

19. How Important is it to you to attend a college or 
vocational school that has many activities for students t 
participate in? 

20. How important will the cost of college or vocational scho 
be when yc^ are ready to decide where you will attend? 

, 21. How important will it be to you to attend a college or 
vocational school that your parents want you to attend? 

_. 22. How important is it for you to attend a collo le or 

vocational school that will assure you job placement upon 
graduation? 

Comply tg^h^lQU^vino^tftlgngn t w ith gne ■i:^ii^isg-,ti:p.i»^tlig„flb<?yg 
ii 5.t-a-il_l a. v ery imp ortant ^ b. important, etc.). 

23. In terms of importance^ members of my community virw 
education after high schoo. as . (select a,b,c,d or e.) 



j. other (please name the source) 

fi9 



THANK YOU 



ERIC 



BEST DGPY AVAILABLE 
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CONSENT FORM 



ase read the following statement before beginning the 
stionnaire^ and sign your naae where indicated: 

ave given my peraission for my son/daughter to complete the 
losed student questionnaire. In addition, I agree to be a part o 
s study. I understand that the information from both 
stionnaires will be used as part of a research study at Indiana 
versity and that the names of all participants will be kept 
f idential. 



(name) (date) 



TPyCTIQNg; For each question, fiirsilfi the letter that best 
cribes your answer. Select one answer for each question. 



What are your expectations for your son or daughter for the 
lirPt Y^AI after high school? 

a. Undecided 

b. Attend a college or university 

c. Attend vocational, technical, trade or business school 

d. Enter military service 

e. Begin employment 

f. Self-owned business or farm 

g. Homcmaking full-time 

h. Work, then continue education 

i. other plans 

What is the highest level of education you expect your son or 
dc^\iqhtpr to achieve? 

a. I'ndccicicHl 

b. High Gchool diploma 

c. Vo(Mt ional/Technical certificate 

d. Two-yr^r college degree (Associate drgreo) 
Y:rn^^' Four-year college di^gree (Bachrlors degree) 

hrULt* Graduate/Professional degree (Doctor, Lawyer, tnginecr) 



3. How much encouragement have you given your son or daughter to 
continue his or her education after high school? 

a. Strong encouragement 

b . Encouragement 

c. Neither encouraged nor discouraged 

d. Discouraged 

e. Strongly discouraged 



4. Who have your son or daughter talked with the aasl^about their 
plans after high school? 

a. Other family members 

b. Friends in their high school 

c. Friends currently enrolled in college 

d. Parents 

e. Teachers 

^ f. Guidance Counselors 
g. others 



ggntinue their education after h igh school. 

5. If you do n2t expect your eon or daughter will continue his or 
her education after high school, please indicate the most 
important reason for this belief. 

a. He/she plans to work or enter the military immediately 

b. 1 am not sure that he/she would be admitted to a colleqe 
or vocational school 

c. He/she cannot afford to continue his/her education 

d. I do not think he/she needs more than a high school 
education 

e. He/she is tired of school and does not want to continue 

f. other 

If .yepr.IiPji.j?r .iaught^lLJlQ9s_n^ ^y, or i)Pr 

ffMU(,'atiQn pltiar.5j.dp..nPt^M5W?C..t^ the nuor.tions: ri^i^r 

Uvlorg^Uinuji q it. thamk you for your ttm ^: fttj d lfiu hi ^ 
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r "here you would like your son or 

t^^fll" ^ hie/her education after high echool, 

please write the nai..es of the colleges or vocational schools 
that you would like him/her to attend. ^'^'^lonai schools 

a. 

b. 

c. 



d. 



e. 



The cost of attending college (excluding room and board! c-»n h« 

a. 51,000 or less 

b. $1,001 - 2,500 

c. $2,501 - 4,00C 

d. $4,001 - 6,000 

e. $6,001 - 8,00C 

f. $8,001 - 10,000 

g* $10, 000 or more 



a. No, I expect to pay all expenses with savings and earnlna^ 

Tcin "^^^ °' financial assistance? luK^uqh 

I can pay some expenses. ' ^xtnougn 

S: Jo^^lr^" tor .11 ».pon.e=. 
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BEST mn RVAilABLE 



2 



a. Very important 

b. Important 

c. Undecided 

d. Somewhat important 

e. Not Important 



10. 



11 



2??ei5^«''*'''"^ y°"»^ or daughter 

?!5oSVtu5"ii,r''"'* vocational school (leL tLn 

S?LJh^^*^*?J ^" ^° y°"*^ or daughter 

ns:s3o%:°j}:^;r°;o^:fr^°"-^ •^•^^"^ - ^^^^ 



12, 
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2??eJS^2 ^" ^° -on or daughter 

attend a college or vocational school that will enable 
him or her to live at home anti comaute to classes? 

at'^piS^.''^'*?? ^° ^^"^ y°"»^ »on or daughter 

Jjt.i!!^^''*'*?? ^' ^° ^'^•^ your son or daughter 

college or vocational school that has Lny 
activities for students to participate in ? 

14. HOW inportant will th« cost of collaga or vocational 

— J??eiS'';'^"?f ^'^^^ ^ your son or daughte 

attend a college or vocational school that you approve 

^tLt7°''^'"^^ your son or daughter 

17. In terms of importance, members of my community view 

education after high school as _i (select a,b;rd or 
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